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by A. R. WELLAM genase 15 


PROBLEMS OF THE HISTORICAL 
STORYTELLER 


Correspondence 


NOTES FOR A BIBLIOGRAPHY 
and 

A SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS 
ABOUT CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
by Frank Eyre 


THE NEW BOOKS 
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FRANK CRISP 
A Seventeenth Century tale of adventure for 
older girls and boys 

Very few good historical novels for children are now 
being written. Librarians will welcome this stirring 
tale of life in London and on the high seas in the 
1680’s. Frank Crisp writes excitingly of Jack Besom’s 
adventures from Newgate jail to the South Pacific, 
but always with great care for historical accuracy. 
Crown 8vo. 272 pages With a four-colour frontispiece gs 6d 


The New ‘ Freddy’ 


Freddy and Freginald 


WALTER R. BROOKS 


“The animals are all surprisingly human and amusing 
and will delight large numbers of children in this 
country with their fast moving adventures.” 

TEACHERS WORLD 
With many illustrations by Kurt Wiese 
Crown vo. 192 pages & 6d 
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DENT NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


MARY-JO ~~. Mary-Jo 


KATHLEEN NORR} ‘ 
Kathleen Norris 


First book for children by the well-known 
novelist. From the diary she kept at a 
convent boarding school, Mary-Jo, one of 
the red-headed Carmichael twins, tells a 
most vivid, informative, and amusing story. 
Illustrated by PELAGIE DOANB. 98, 6d. net 
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(B.B.C. Children’s Hour) 


Some of the best questions answered by | 
L. HuGH NEWMAN, PETER SCOTT, and 
JAMES FISHER, with Foreword by UNCLE 
Mac. “Fascinating reading . . well illus- 
trated.” Radio Times. 32 pages of 
- photographs. | 
9s. 6d. net 


The Blakes 
Alison Wright 


Story of a working-class family, living in 
cramped lodgings in the north, who take a 
coach-caravan on an adventurous trek 
south, and after the anxieties and vicissi- 
tudes of the new life do find a home and a 
job for Dad in Sussex. Illustrated by 

9s. 6d. net 





Send to ¥. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. 10-13 Bedford 
St. London W.C.2 for new 36-page illustrated and 
complete Catalogue of Children’s Books, ready shortly. 














Thrilling full-length Stories for Boys by the best Authors 





HURTLERS THROUGH SPACE 
By A. Harcourt Burrage 
The miraculous radar, micro-wave wireless, and rocket 
planes, are some of the weapons used by a sinister group 
of scientists aiming at world domination, This fantastic 
plot makes for exciting reading. 


THE MYSTERIOUS VALLEYS 
By Arthur Wyborn 
A truly amazing story set in the desolate, unmapped 
limestone region in the interior of New Guinea, and a 
meeting with some native tribes whose savagery and yet 
semi-civilised customs are astounding. 


THE CITY OF SHADOWS 
By Peter Meredith 
A battle of wits between three white men and Moorish 
raiders, of captures and audacious escapes, until, near the 
City of Shadows, they meet with the strangest adventure 
of all. 











DUSTY RIBBON | 


By Hylton Cleaver 


A well known boxer forsakes the ring and takes to the 
open road in search of adventure. Yet another exciting 
yarn from the pen of this famous author, | 


THE “FLYING SPRAY” | 


Four boys and their master were picked up by the crew 
of ‘The Flying Spray’ when their own boat capsized in 
Weymouth Harbour. Six months elapsed before they set 
foot on English soil again! A fascinating sea story of 
absorbing interest. 


A dramatised version of this story is being broadcast in the 
West Region “Children’s Hour” in six weekly episodes. 











| All titles 7s. net each. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD. | 


| i, BEDFORD COURT, LONDON, W.C.2 






























































Especially suitable 
for backward 
children 

How the World Was Explored is a 
new title in the series which is ‘ad- 
mirably designed to give children 
a long view of civilisation and 
should fascinate any child.’ The 
subjects appeal to children of 12 
and upwards but the* texts are 
simple enough for children whose 
reading ages are 9 or 10. 


** Wonderfully clear 
and interesting ”’ 


‘The illustrations, colourful, force- 
ful and clear, make an immediate 
appeal to young children.’—Times 
Literary Supplement. ‘Wonderfully 
clear and interesting text. Coloured, 
clear, vigorous, helpful illustra- 
tions.’~Manchester Guardian. ‘Shoulda 
be on the shelves of all junior 
libraries.’"—Sunderland Echo. 





‘* Simple and 
vivid colour ’’ 


‘Brilliant examples of how to ex- 
cite youngsters with hard facts. 
Simple and vivid colour illustra- 
tions and charts make the text 
bound with vitality.” — British 
Weekly. By Marie Neurath, Director 
of the Isotype Institute and J. A. 
Lauwerys, Professor of Comparative 
Education, University of London. 
36 pages, 83 X 73 in. Illustrated 
throughout in colour. Boards 6s.; 
cloth 7s, 6d. net. 





GED colour B00KS FOR THE CHILDREN 
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io THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER SS 


The latest volume in the Oxford Illustrated Classics is a new version 
of the immortal saga of Odysseus, retold with grace and distinction 
by Barbara Leonie Picard and illustrated in two colours by Joan 
Kiddell-Monroe. 12s 6d net 


MAN-EATERS OF KUMAON 
Intrepid adventure of our own day is represented in a new edition 
of Colonel Jim Corbett’s authentic and breath-taking narrative of 
tiger-hunting in India. 9s 6d net 
‘To miss reading this book will be to miss a classic of adventure.’ 
Compton Mackenzie in The Evening News 


THE FOREST IS MY KINGDOM 
The magnificent lake and forest scenery of North Ontario is the 
setting for this striking first story by Janet Carruthers, a Canadian 
author, which tells of the life of Bari, a half-breed Indian boy. 
Illustrated by P. A. Jobson. 8s 6d net 


THE HOP DOG 


Nora Lavrin and Molly Thorp give a lively picture of the hop-pickers’ 
life in this vivacious story about a little girl who runs away from 
London to join her friends in Kent. Illustrated by Nora Lavrin. 8s 6d net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Collins new BRIEF LIVES series 


Queen Elizabeth I 
MILTON WALDMAN 


“Mr. Waldman seems to be able to place himself in the heart of. the 
Elizabethan atmosphere. ’’—ELIZABETH BOWEN 





o@ 


Montrose by C. V. WEDGWOOD 


“The romantic and heroic story of a great soldier told with clarity 
and effect.’"—EDWARD SHANKS in the DAILY GRAPHIC 


“Beautifully written. A vivid picture of the man and the times.” 
—EVENING NEWS 


Queen Victoria by ROGER FULFORD 


‘The clearest, best balanced and most understanding life of the Queen 
yet written.”—ARTHUR BRYANT 


“An interesting, and first-class essay.’’—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


Sir Francis Drake by J. A. WILLIAMSON 


“This is authentic. The narrative has that simple directness, vigour 
and brightness, which characterised so much of the lives of the sea- 
dogs. The highlight of the book is naturally the Armada. This, one 
feels, is how it happened.”’—TEACHER’S WORLD 





Further volumes of equal distinction to follow 





CHATHAM by Dr. J. Plumb, NELSON by Carola Oman 
NEWTON by E.N.daC. Andrade, LINCOLN by Herbert Agar 
RUPERT of the RHINE by Bernard Fergusson 


i}? All with frontispiece, some with maps and illustrations 


* 
7 | Ve Ss PUBLISHED BY COLLINS at 7s. 6d. each 











Darr 
For Publication 24th April 


Alison’s Kidnapping Adventure 
SHEILA STUART 


A welcome addition to the well-known “Alison” Books with 


Alison and her brother up against a new kind of mystery in 
the Highlands. 8” x 54” 8s. 6d. net 


“Cormorant” Ahoy ! 


GEORGE E. HALEY 
Illustrated by Gilbert Dunlop. 


A vivid story of a family cruise on the East Coast of England. 
The boat described is a real craft and in the course of their 250 
mile voyage the youngsters, with their father and mother as 
Skipper and First Mate, learn a great deal about seafaring and 
have plenty of adventures. 8” x 53” 7s. 6d. net 





Full list of titles for publication 24th April on request. 
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ASKEWS OF PRESTON 


The firm whose reputation stands second 
to none as suppliers of library books for young 
people of all ages. 








Large and varied selection. Immense 
stocks, spacious showrooms. Inspection 
cordially invited. 


JAMES ASKEW & SON, LTD. 
CORPORATION ST. — PRESTON 
Tet. 5049 
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April Publications 


GEOFFREY TREASE 
Black Banner Players 


This, the third, Bannermere book is likely to prove the most 
popular of the series so far. Amateur dramatics combine with 
mystery, codes, and a most original kind of “treasure.” 
Illustrated by Richard Kennedy. 10s. 6d. 


DAVID CRAIGIE 
Dark Atlantis 


The author of The Voyage of the Luna I has written another 
powerful adventure story. His remarkable imagination and 
descriptive power make this not only a tale of thrilling action, 
they evoke the drama and poetry of the drowned Continent 
where Brian and the Professor find themselves when they go 
down in the Professor’s = ee yO (Ages 12 upwards). 


Illustrated by Dorothy Craigie. 9s. 


JANET BRANFORD 
Two Of Us 


John and Jennifer Parry are a brother and sister who enjoy 
doing things with each other better than with anyone else: to 
read about them is to share their enjoyment. The author, in 
her highly individual style, conveys the essence of their world 
—its loyalties and taboos, games and make-believe, secret 
language and private jokes. (Ages 10-14). 

Illustrated by Charlotte Hough. 10s. 6d. 
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GARRY HOGG’S 


Norwegian 


Holiday 


This long, exciting new story 
features the adventures of Nat and 
Jonty and their sister Pen, who 
in Sealed Orders accepted Great- 
Uncle William’s challenge to 
modern youth, and now having 
won the reward he promised of a 
holiday abroad, find themselves in 
Norway—the land of mountains, 
forests and fjords. Illustrated by 
Jean Main and David Cobb. 7s 6d 





JOHN ELAND CRAIG’S 
The Dog of Castle Crag 


Boys and girls of eleven to fourteen will delight in the tale 
of Trusty, a young Alsatian dog, who leaves a new lonely 
home in the north to go south across the Cumberland fells. 
At first misfortune seems likely to overtake him. A killer-dog 
is abroad, preying on sheep, and Trusty is suspect until he 
makes friends with David and Janet. Illustrated, with colour 
frontispiece by Leslie Atkinson qs 6d 


CONOR O BRIEN’S 
The Luck of the Golden Salmon 


An exciting story for boys, set in a South American republic, 
about the quest for a rare fish which leads to the discovery 
of a gold reef and many other adventures. The author is the 
famous yachtsman who wrote Across Three Oceans. 

Illustrated. Britannic Series 6s 6d 
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New Books In The 


JUNIOR LIBRARY 


A superbly produced series, illustrated by dis- 
tinguished artists. They are designed to en- , 
courage a love of the countryside and country {j 
pursuits, All prices net ié 


LAND OF PONIES Marjorie M. Oliver 


The vivid and exciting adventures of three children (and their horses) 
among the ponies of the moors, and in a deserted tin-mine. 10s. $d. net 


RIDERS OF THE HEATH J. Ivester Lloyd 


A splendid story of a brother and sister who play a leading part in break- 
ing up a gang trying to steal the stallion “ Midnight.” 10s. 6d. net 


WIGWAM ISLAND Elinore M. Havers 


Thrills and excitement when several children camp on an “uninhabited” 
island in the tideway. By the author of Three-day Adventure. 9s. 6d. net 


Other Favourites In This Spiendid Series 


GINGER J. Ivester Lloyd 
The stirring adventures of a courageous youth who ran away, with his 
dog Mike, to prevent it being destroyed. 8s. 6d. net 


THE CHILDREN OF WILLOW FARM Enid Blyton 


A new edition of this exciting and enjoyable sequel to The Children of 
Cherry Tree Farm. A beautifully illustrated book, by this most es 
writer. 9s. 6d. net 


DARKIE Bullen-Oldfield 


This story of a pony who was exceptionally good at circus tricks describes 
how they can be learnt by any animal of reasonable intelligence. 


8s. 6d. net 
MORE ADVENTURES AT WILLOW FARM 
Enid Blyton 


The third book about the four farm children, Rory, Sheila, Benjy and 
Penny—to say nothing of the wild man Tammylan, who knows so much 
about animals. 9s. 6d. net 


JOEY J. I. Lloyd 
Joey the pony started life in the Welsh mountains but was quite early in 
life driven to a horse fair. We learn how he went Cub-hunting and 
numerous other adventures in his spirited career. 8s, 6d. net 


ISLAND PONY CLUB Naomi Wainwright 
An exciting account of the many disappointments and frustrations, but 
the eventual triumph of founding a pony club in Bermuda. 8s. 6d. net 


HORSEMAN’S ISLAND Marjorie M. Oliver 

A further episode in the life of the Conway children. All admirers of 

RIDING DAYS IN HOOKS HOLLOW will wish to possess this second 

eventful story. 8s. 6d. net 
Send for Complete Catalogue 


COUNTRY LIFE LTD. 
2-10 Tavistock Street Covent Garden London W.C.2. 
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FOR MORE than three years many 
country-lovers have been getting the 
cream of country and open air books 
at a bargain price, chosen from the 
lists of all publishers under Mr. A. G. 
Street’s personal guidance. 


These books, often heavily illus- 
trated, cost anything up to a guinea 
in the ordinary way. Occasionally 
there is room for a few more privi- 
leged people to obtain them at only 
5s. 6d. each ! That opportunity occurs 
now. It costs nothing to find out 
more about the Club. Send coupon 
below for the new prospectus. 


* 


A. G. STREET 


the world-famous 
writer and broad- 
caster, selects the 
books from lists 
of all publishers. 
He farms near 
Salisbury. 


THE COUNTRY BOOK CLUB 
38 WILLIAM IV ST., LONDON, W.C.2 
Please send your brochure without 
obligation oe 
NAME 
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BLOCK LETTERS PLease (1}d. stamp if unsealed) 

















SPECIAL CLOTH 
BINDINGS 


THE CHAMELEON BOOKS 
PUFFIN PICTURE BOOKS 
HARLEQUIN SERIES 
DROWSY DORMOUSE SERIES 
ADVENTURES IN READING 


LITTLE GREY RABBIT 
SERIES 


PETERSHAM STORY 
BOOKS 


PERE CASTOR BOOKS 


TIM AND LUCY BOOKS 


Send for List of Titles 


Woodfield and Stanley 
Kirkburton 
Huddersfield 






























A NEW JUNIOR NOVEL BY THE INCOMPARABLE 









Malecotm Saville 





THE LUCK OF SALLOWBY 


The now famous Jillies family, on 

holiday in the Fen country, become 

involved in a plot to steal “The 

Luck of Sallowby,” supposed to be 

the battle-axe used by Hereward 
the Wake 


8s. 6d. net. 





LUTTERWORTH PRESS 


An important new 
series of 
FULLY 

ILLUSTRATED 

INSTRUCTIONAL 

BOOKLETS 


BRITAIN’S 


WEALTH 
IN 


INDUSTRY 
SERIES 


); By 'y 
HERBERT ARTHUR 


) M.Sc., A.Inst.P., A.M.Brit., I.B.R. 


HOW MOTOR 
CARS ARE MADE 


THE STORY OF 
COAL 


THE STORY OF 
SHIPBUILDING 


THE STORY OF 
IRON & STEEL 


} The series will be of particular 


interest to educational authori- 
ties, teachers and school librar- 
jans, especially in secondary 
4 modern schools, where there is a 
} growin, appreciation of the value 
fy of project work, Visual pr 


esenta- \J 
tion is the keynote of each book 


which comprises 32 pages an 
two-colour stiff-paper covers. 


Ready April ist 
Each 2s. Net 


ODHAMS 


Book Dept., 

Education & Libraries Section, | 
ODHAMS FRESS LTD., 
24, HENRIETTA STREET., 
LONDON, W.C.2. 


(Temple Kar, 2468) 








JOHN MURRAY 


Wild Sea Goose 
ROSEMARY TONKS 
“A first-rate book for 
children who love excite- 


ment and the sea.”— The 
Church Times, 7s. 6d. net 


Playtime for you 
G. WARREN SCHLOAT 


‘*A resourceful banisher of 
nursery boredom.’’— 
The Scotsman. 7s. 6d. net 


MALCOLM SAVILLE’S 
‘Michael & Mary ”’ stories 
for younger readers 
Riddle of the Painted Box 
5s. net 
Trouble at Townsend 
3s. 6d. net 


The Flying Fish Adventure 
6s. net 


Mumfie Books 
KATHARINE TOZER 
each net 
Wanderings of Mumfie 
3s. 6d. 

Here Comes Mumfie 5s. 
Mumfie the Admiral 6s. 
Mumfie’s Magic Box 6s. 
Mumfie’s Uncle Samue! 6s. 


GRYPHON BOOKS Ltd. 


Rag, Tag and 
Bobtail 
and the Puppets 
NANCY HENRY 


Story for children about 
puppets and how to make 
them, with a new play in 
which to use them. 6s, net 





























CYNON BEATON JONES 


The Adventures of So Hi 
Illustrated by John Ward 


“The story of the little Chinese boy’s strange journey, of 
the old dragon and the singing goldfish, is full of poetry 
and humour and excitment.” Punch 


“Fascinating and beautiful.” Time and Tide 


“We have pleasure in giving a hearty commendation to 
‘The Adventures of So Hi’—a commendation which em- 
braces the charming work of the illustrator John Ward, 
who contrives to suggest both the humour and the 
picturesqueness of the China of the fairy tales.” 


Christian World 


“This story of a Chinese boy and his friend Dripoff—a 
most human dragon—has an exhilarating freshness, and in 
the manner of its telling generates a charm that persists 
from the beginning to the end.” Daily Mail 


“‘I would like to commend this for its rare quality of 
gaiety; laughter is rather uncommon in children’s books 
today.” Fohn o’London’s Weekly 


“It is so perfect that you can read it over and over again.”’ 
Manchester Daily Dispatch 


Fifty Illustrations 
in Colour and 
Black and White 


Ages 7-11 Large Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net 


JAMES BARRIE 
LON.DON 








Illustration by P. A. Jobson from Aztec Gold (O.U.P.) 
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Illustration by J. Kiddell-Monroe from Wall of Spears 
(Lutterworth) 


Theatre in the Blood 
By A. R. WILLIAMS. 


ISS Pamela Brown ‘commenced author’ at 
the happy age of fourteen and a half and 
achieved at the first attempt a children’s 
book of singular felicity and charm. The 
Swish of the Curtain has been regularly and 
deservedly reprinted over a period of ten unfavourable 
years and still ranks as one of the natural classics 
among children’s literature. Equipped with a flair for 
writing, a fine general intelligence, unusually mature 
knowledge of English drama and of the principles of 
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theatrical production; encouraged by family, teachers 
and friends, the young authoress contrived her narra- 
tive of youthful actors with a skill which most adult 
authors might envy and few could equal. 


The Swish of the Curtain is convincing at the outset 
because of its entirely natural original situation. The 
boys and girls of three families become acquainted 
during a holiday period, find they have a common 
interest in acting, singing and dancing and come across 
an unwanted building which can be used as a theatre. 
After this there is no stopping them and they go from 
strength to strength in the presentation of all types of 
theatrical entertainment, much of which is written and 
composed among themselves. 


All this may sound very ordinary or merely fanci- 
ful, but Miss Brown’s method casts a unique atmos- 
phere over their activities. She does not relate 
accomplished facts or report their finished achieve- 
ments. Every venture in production is recounted in its 
birth, vicissitudes and triumphant presentation. We 
are not allowed to suppose that perfection is always 
attained, nor are the current problems of homework, 
housework and social obligations ignored. 


Fundamentally this book is the gifted exposition of 
feasible and healthy daydreams of the adolescent years. 
It typifies the ambitious imaginings of countless 
children of its author’s age, or near it, whose interests 
lie in a particular channel, perhaps only for the 
moment, perhaps for ever. Yet the whole exposition 
of what some may call wishful thinking is controlled 
by the practical considerations of actuality. Parents 
have to be persuaded, the public canvassed and all 
sorts of adults consulted and approached, 
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ers Perhaps it is in its treatment of adults that this work 
'ra- § exhibits most the thorough sincerity of Miss Brown’s 
lult | creation. She manages so aptly to invest them with the 
prestige of bit-players without ever relegating them to 
tset | the category of walkers-on. They are real people who 
The | have to be taken into account by Sandra, Madeleine, 
ted | Lynette and Vicky, by Nigel, Percy and Jeremy. One 
non ¥ OF two emerge as personages in their own right. The 
ross | delightful Bishop of Fenchester fully deserves the 
tre. | Separate chapter he fills as the host of the children on 
-om | 2 expedition to Stratford-on-Avon. Quite opposite 
; of | in attitude and mentality, the ubiquitous Mrs. Potter- 
and | Smith embodies all the feminine officiousness and 
adult snobbery towards children which children so 
_ || instinctively dislike and distrust. Yet she is not over- 
nci- § drawn or caricatured and lives in the memory as a sig- 
nos- F nal achievement of youthful disapproval rather than 


late § youthful intolerance. 
“ve- 


its § , Looking back through The Swish of the Curtain one 
We § 3s Struck again by the neatness and freshness of the 
vavs | SOngS Which Jeremy writes and composes for the 
ork, | Various performances his collaborators present. Just 

’ § as Priestley enables us to believe in the facility of Inigo 
Jollifant’s tricky tunes and lilting lyrics, just as Charles 
n of § Morgan provides for Sparkenbroke some exquisite 
ars. | poetry of his own composition, so Pamela Brown makes 
tless § us feel the tunes that accompany Jeremy’s vivacious 
‘ests | verses and limpid lines. Few authors so successfully 
the — convey to the reader what singers, dancers and actors 
tion — sound like as well as look like on the stage. 


lled The Faynes, Darwins and Halfords are individual 
ents § children with high standards of conduct. Yet they are 
all § neither prigs nor snobs, nor sufficiently well-off to 
alienate the sympathies of less fortunate readers. None 
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of them is a paragon. Maddy has tantrums, Lyn knows 
the viperish jealousy of the slighted actress, Jeremy 
can sulk, Vicky can fret, and even Sandra blows up 
occasionally. They are normal, they are fallible, they 
are human. 


Sequels are often dreary or at least anticlimatic in 
comparison with their antecedent tales. Too often they 
are shoots grafted on to a parent tree of unexpected 
popularity. All three of Pamela Brown’s books re- 
counting the subsequent fortunes of the Blue Door 
Theatre group are strong branches of a main trunk 
and gain immensely from their natural development. 
The ending of The Swish of the Curtain left the way 
clearly open for Maddy Alone, Golden Pavements and 
Blue Door Venture. Since Maddy is to be left behind 
while the others go to a dramatic school it is quite in 
order that she should have a book and an adventure to 
herself. Maddy’s exploits as a chance-brought film 
star compensate for her desertion by her ‘elders’ and 
keep alive in her the dramatic flame which is at the 
same time being trimmed, controlled and modified in 
the others at their school of drama. Golden Pavements 
is for everyone concerned a necessary interval between 
fun which was hard work and hard work which is to 
be fun. Moreover, it provides the change of scene 
which Miss Brown is careful to contrive even in The 
Swish of the Curtain. She herself so obviously enjoys 
touching on the thrills of novelty in her own experience 
that her local colour is never tedious nor her metro- 
politan or provincial excursions affected or inane. 

Once more Miss Brown does not allow her readers 
to believe that youth and enthusiasm can carry all be- 
fore them, or that the gates are open wide for those who 
have the courage to approach the citadel of heart’s 
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desire. The most valuable lesson the Blue Doors have 
learned by the time they leave their dramatic school 
is humility, though for one of them that is not enough. 
Lyn’s temporary defection at the end of Golden Pave- 
ments—her desertion of the Blue Door group for an 
opportunity of early triumph on the London stage— 
serves a double purpose. As an incident in the book’s 
plot it arouses the reader’s speculation and poses the 
kind of problem in loyalty which most juvenile read- 
ers love, while the unfortunate ending to Lyn’s great 
chance emphasises once more that success rarely just 
comes. It has to be waited for and worked for and in 
the interim one is occupied with ups and downs of 
fortune which are ‘written down to experience’. 


The most outstanding quality exhibited by Miss 
Brown in these four books is her sense of proportion. 
Her Blue Doors do not live for ever in a summery glow 
of inevitable success and glamorous limelight. Even 
as juvenile amateurs they find life rather hard; a 
dramatic students they suffer many disappointments 
and humiliations which make them wonder sometimes 
if the game is worth the candle, and as half-fledged 
players they fall into the direst possible straits from 
which they only extricate themselves through excep- 
tional efforts and discomforts which only the young 
could endure. Maddy, even at the climax of her suc- 
cess as a film starlet, “realised...... exactly how small 
was her part in the scheme of things.” 


Parents, therefore, who find their children immersed 
in the adventures of the Blue Doors, need not fear that 
their families will become stage-struck morons with 
more ambition than sense. For the Blue Doors, out- 
side their personal and private venue, the theatrical 
world is a semi-civilised jungle where prestige is for 
the fittest though friendship carries many of its mem- 
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bers through the worst times and jealousies are forgot- J 4} 
ten in the face of personal qualities of consideration J p 
and co-operation. Acting is hard work; acting for a 


living is harder still: that is the message which + 
Pamela Brown transmits as a result of intelligent ste 
observation and practical experience, though she sug- by 
gests at the same time that there are satisfactions far we 


above the material for those who do not expect too 
much. h 


In Blue Door Venture the sequels to The Swish of 
the Curtain have reached for the moment the end of 














Illustration by M. L. Foster from Family Playbill (Nelson) 
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their logical development and since 1949 the Blue 
Doors have appeared no more. This does not mean 
we have seen the last of them. Miss Brown (it is evi- 
dence of her quality) is not a prolific writer. In eleven 
years she has really produced only four full-length 
books, with one shorter novel and a collection of stories 
which may have been composed as asides. To keep 
her name before the public, as all authors must nowa- 
days do, she has provided a variation on her original 
theme to keep her memory green. ‘Two facts never- 
theless, point to the eventual return of the Blue 
Doors—the promise of a B.B.C. audition at the end 
of Blue Door Venture, and the fact that Miss Brown 
is now herself a Television producer. Clearly, when 
she feels assured in her new role (and not before) the 
Blue Doors will be seconded to Broadcasting House 
and win fresh though still modest laurels in some 
special feature of broadcast drama. ‘Thousands of 
children must be looking forward to that day. 


To Be a Ballerina, the book of short stories produced 
as a successor to Blue Door Venture, deals still with 
children in various walks of life. One suspects, though, 
that its contents are experiments or ‘early work.’ 
Although the stories are agreeable in style and atmos- 
phere their invention is slightly melodramatic, and 
although the narratives depend so much on kindliness 
and fun they seem to be addressed to an audience 
whose tastes lie more in the weekly ‘comics’ than in 
children’s literature of the first order. These stories 
display no outstanding technique and depend for their 
attraction on careful treatment of characters which 
receive, as always, sympathetic yet critical attention at 
the hands of their creator. Asa short story writer Miss 
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Brown possibly suffers from an ineradicable weakness 
which the canons of the short story cannot contain: 
she cannot bear to have things come to an end. 


Family Playbill, the most recent of Pamela Brown’s 
books, is an achievement of a very different kind. 
Historical novels for children, and based on a child 
character, are all too rare; good ones are rarer still. 
Perhaps this story is ‘period’ rather than historical but 
in it the author manages to present the social back- 
ground of theatrical life in early Victorian times with 
the kind of enthusiasm which comes from writing 
about the not-too-distant-past, a past for which there 
is an abundance of relics and family recollections at 
first or second hand. The story is an expert piece of 
craftsmanship in its management of incident but in 
characterisation it falls below the standard of the Blue 
Door books. Because the book is about the theatre it 
is worth while, because its author has theatre in her 
blood, and because in her wisdom she does not compose 
it of theatre alone. The child and her parents who live 
from day to day at the hest of the stage and meander 
through life against a backcloth of histrionic mediocrity 
and tawdry display, excurse occasionally, for good or 
ill, into the world of reality and the common life, so 
that we see their profession and their status clearly in 
relation to that of more ordinary folk and less unstable 
circumstances. Slight though the historical content of 
the work may be, it shows no evidence of hasty or 
insincere composition and carries no suggestion of 
failing inspiration or of a breaking of faith with a 
public originally attracted and held by the exploits of 
the Blue Doors. 





Problems of the Historical Storyteller 


Miss J. Lee White, Children’s Librarian, Devon 
County Library, writes. 


May a mere Children’s Librarian be allowed to com- 
ment on Mr. Trease’s article in the Junior Bookshelf 
for December from a certain amount of observation 
on books read by children. In the first place it is evi- 
dent that the chief quality sought by the child in a 
book is readability : to him it matters little or nothing 
whether the facts are accurate. I could cite examples 
where, from the adult standpoint, a book is historically 
accurate giving an admirable picture of the life of the 
times, and yet is little read by children. Is an historic- 
ally accurate tale which children won’t read of much 
use ? It seems to me that part at least of accuracy 
must be sacrificed, though by this I do not mean that a 
false impression should be conveyed: it is surely a 
question of emphasis which should be laid on the more 
adventurous, glittering pageant of history rather than 
on the sordid, the cruel, or the blood-thirsty. Thus are 
children’s stories of modern life composed, the writers 
not dwelling unduly on such subjects as prison camps, 
the atrocities of modern warfare, or prolonged cruelty 
to children or animals. Indeed I am not sure that 
children are not shown a rather sheltered view of life : 
it has been said that as the Victorians tried to shield 
their children from the facts of life, so today we seek 
to protect them from the facts of death. It is almost 
like presenting Christianity to a child leaving out the 
fact of the Crucifixion without which the rest of the 
story is meaningless. 


My personal knowledge of history is admittedly 
shaky in accurate facts, but on a childhood of wide 
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reading is based a continued interest in the past, read- 
ing which included the books of Henty, Charlotte 
Yonge’s Little Duke and Austin Clare’s Carved 
Cartoon which, incidentally, does not attempt to gloss 
over some of the more horrifying details of the Plague 
of London. I am sure I never gave a thought to the 
accuracy of the facts, nor do I remember being dis- 
illusioned afterwards to discover a certain amount of 
‘poetic license’. 


Judging from the outward appearance of the few 
books of Mr. Trease which are available in this library 
at the moment, the rest being conspicious by their 
absence on loan, I venture to think that he has managed 
very creditably to combine a reasonable accuracy in 
historical facts with readability. 


Mr. E. Pearson, 159, Swinstow Hill Road, Dinning- 
ton, Nr. Sheffield, writes : 


Geoffrey Trease’s article on the problems of the 
historical storyteller raises some fascinating problems 
which will no doubt be subjects of debate for as long 
as there are writers of historical fiction, for, whatever 
approach is adopted, historical fiction can never be 
history, though much so-called history is indubitably 
fiction. 


My own limited experience as a branch librarian 
certainly confirms Mr. Trease’s impression that child- 
ren are often prejudiced against historical stories, and 
no one could deny the general ignorance of history 
among children and adults alike. On the other hand 
children are great readers of non-fiction, and librarians 
are loud in their complaints of the shortage of suitable 
books. Could not some of our authors of historical 
fiction do something to meet this demand, and, in so 
doing, help to bring a little light into dark places ? 
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May we not visualise books at least as attractively 
produced as the average novel for the older child, and 
quite as far removed from the old type of school text 
book ?_ A series in which the abnormalities of format 
which vitiate so much juvenile non-fiction are eschewed, 
and the illustrations are bold and in colour—do child- 
ren really appreciate the fine black and white illustra- 
tions so often provided for them? Surely there is 
ample subject matter for such a series in the lives of 
children from Athens and Sparta to the medieval 
religious houses and craft guilds, and from parish 
apprenticeships to the Eton of Dr. Keate ? 


The problem of changing moral values must be 
acknowledged and faced. Cruelty by children and to 
children necessarily forms part of any attempt to re- 
construct the past, and it is difficult to see what reason- 
ing could justify participation in historical education 
by someone who felt obliged to ignore bear baiting or 


the inhumanities of the Industrial Revolution. History 
is such fun, but not when approached with one eye shut 
or a set of preconceived ideas. 





Notes for a Bibliography 
By FRANK EYPE. 


HE conception of children’s books as a sub- 

ject for special study is a comparatively new 

one and although much pioneer work has been 

done there appears, as yet, to be no full-length 

bibliography. Opinions may differ about the 
extent to which children’s books should be treated as a 
subject for scholarship, or for research work of the type 
for which America is rapidly acquiring the reputation 
previously held by Germany; but there can be little 
doubt that a straight bibliography would be most use- 
ful to everyone interested in the subject. 


Few people, apart from librarians, children’s editors 
and other folk who have professional reasons for wish- 
ing to be well-informed, have any idea of the immense 
amount of work that has been done to survey and list 
the vast field of children’s books, and of these fewer 
still have time to select for themselves, from the grow- 
ing list, those critical books which will be most useful 
to them. 


The brief bibliography given below is an attempt 
to provide a working list of books about children’s 
books and allied subjects which will be useful to 
librarians, teachers, booksellers, parents and everyone 
who takes the selection of books for children at al! 
seriously. It is not intended as a critical survey, and 
there are in consequence few annotations, but the 
method of arrangement may be of some assistance 
in enabling readers to decide which books are likely 
to be of most value to them. In particular, the primary 
division of all books into two categories (a) British 
and (b) American pinpoints immediately. those books 
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which are likely to be of the most value to English 
readers. (It also demonstrates how little work has yet 
been done in this country.) Nevertheless the American 
books should not be overlooked, for the best British 
children’s books are usually included in their surveys, 
and their annotated and classified book lists are extrem- 
ely useful, being more comprehensive than anything 
yet attempted in this country. There is a definite need 
for a comprehensive, critical and classified list of 
British children’s books. 


An attempt has also been made to sub-divide 
the now very large group of books “about” children’s 
books generally into two distinct classes. The first of 
these, which is headed for convenience “ Critical 
Surveys,” contains those books, both British and 
American, which are, or appear to be, genuine 
attempts to assist the reader to assess the value of the 
books considered for their particular purpose. In 
other words, they are readable books about books. This 
is the group which is most likely to interest people in 
this country. The second group “Research work and 
studies” contains the technical and scholastic works 
which are more restricted in their appeal. 


It has, however, not been possible for me to examine 
copies of all the books listed in this second category, 
and it may be the division is in places too summary. I 
should welcome assistance from any reader familiar 
with these books who can help in classifying them with 
more precision. 

It should be emphasised this is by no means a final 
list. Although it is complete in some categories, such 
as “Book Lists” and, it is believed, “Critical Surveys” ; 
in others only those books likely to prove of general 
interest have been included, and no attempt has been 
made to cater for the specialist in a particular aspect. 
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Care has, however, been taken to ensure that sufficient 
titles are included in each category to lead anyone 
studying a special field to a good bibliography which 
will enable him to research further for himself. 
Illustrators of Children’s Books for example, contains 
an admirable specialist bibliography, as does also The 
School Library. Most of the books listed, in fact, con- 
tain bibliographies of a kind, and acknowledgement 
should be made to their authors, who have provided 
the material for much of this list. Attention should 
also be drawn to the one complete bibliography that 
exists, Elva S. Smith’s The History of Children’s 
Literature published by the American Library Associa- 
tion, and covering children’s literature to the end of the 
19th century. 


A SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS 
ABOUT CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


1. HISTORICAL 
(a) British 


Ashton, John. CHAPBOOKS OF THE 18TH CENTURY. Chatto & Win- 
dus. 1882. 


Welsh, Charles. A BOOKSELLER OF THE LAST CENTURY. (John 
Newbery). Griffith, Farran. 1885. 


Welsh, Charles. ON SOME OF THE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN OF THE 
LAST CENTURY. London, privately printed. 1886. 


Field, Louise Francis. THE CHILD AND HIS BOOK. Wells Gardner. 


Tuer, Andrew W. PAGES AND PICTURES FROM FORGOTTEN CHILD- 
REN’S BOOKS. Leadenhall Press, 1898. 


Tuer, Andrew W. HISTORY OF THE HORN BOOK. (2 vols.) Lead- 
enhall Press. 1899-1900, 
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Godfrey, Elizabeth. ENGLISH CHILDREN IN OLDEN TIMES. Methuen. 
1 


Darton, F. J. Harvey. cHILDREN’s Books. Cambridge History of 
English Literature. (Volume XI, Chapter 16) Cambridge 
University Press. 1914. 


Darton, F. J. Harvey. CHILDREN’S BOOKS IN ENGLAND: FIVE CEN- 
TURIES OF SOCIAL LIFE. Cambridge University Press. 1932. 


Eckenstein, Lina. COMPARATIVE STUDIES OF NURSERY RHYMES. 
Duckworth. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS OF YESTERDAY. (Catalogue of an exhibition). 
National Book League. 1948. 


Osborne, Edgar. FROM MORALITY AND INSTRUCTION TO BEATRIX 
POTTER. (Catalogue of an exhibition of books for children). 
Eastbourne Art Gallery Committee. 1949. 


Opie, I. & P. Eds. THE OXFORD DICTIONARY OF NURSERY RHYMES. 
Oxford University Press. 1950. 


(b) American 


Moses, Montrose J. CHILDREN’S BOOKS AND READING. Kennerley. 
c1907 


Halsey, Rosalie V. FORGOTTEN BOOKS OF THE. AMERICAN NURSERY. 
Goodspeed, Boston. 1911. 


Barry, Florence V. A CENTURY OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS. (1700-1825). 
Doubleday, New York. 1922. 


Bett, Henry. NURSERY RHYMES AND TALES, THEIR ORIGIN AND 
History. Holt. 1924. 


Hewins, Caroline M. A MID-CENTURY CHILD AND HER BOOKS. 
Macmillan, New York. 1926. 


Rosenbach, A. S. W. EARLY AMERICAN CHILDREN’S BOOKS. South- 
worth-Anthoensen Press. 1933. 


Smith, Elva §. THE HISTORY OF CHILDREN’S LITERATURE. American 
Library Association. 1937. (A chronological and annotated 
bibliography of British and American books to the end of the 
19th century). 
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Watt, H. A. & Holzknecht, K. J. CHILDREN’S BOOKS OF LONG AGO. 
Dryden Press, New York. 1941. 


Folmsbee, Beulah. A LITTLE HISTORY OF THE HORN BOOK. The 
Horn Book, Boston. 1942. 


Keifer, Monica. AMERICAN CHILDREN THROUGH THEIR BOOKS (1700- 
1835). University of Pennsylvania Press. 1948. 


Jordan, Alice M. FROM ROLLO TO TOM SAWYER AND OTHER PAPERS. 
The Horn Book, Boston. 1948. 


2. CRITICAL SURVEYS 
(a) British 


Becker, May Lamberton. CHOOSING BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. Oxford 
University Press. 1937. (The English version—edited and 
with British books substituted—of First Adventures in Reading, 
see (b) American). 


White, Dorothy Neal. ABouT BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. (N.Z. Library 
Association). Oxford University Press. 1946. 


Trease, Geoffrey. TALES OUT OF scHOOL. Heinemann. 1948. (A 
survey of children’s fiction). 
(b) American 


Hunt, Claire Whitehill. wHAT SHALL WE READ TO THE CHILDREN ? 
Houghton Mifflin. 1915. (Revised edition 1924). 


Conkling, Grace Hazard. IMAGINATION AND CHILDREN’S READING. 
The Hampshire Bookshop, Northampton, Mass. 1922. 


Moore, Anne Carroll. THE THREE OWLS. Vol. 1, Macmillan & Co.. 
New York, 1925. Vol. 2, Coward-McCann, 1928. Vol. 3, 
Coward-McCann, 1931. 


Becker, May Lamberton. FIRST ADVENTURES IN READING. Fred- 
erick Stokes and Co. 1936. 


Moore, Anne Carroll. My ROADS TO CHILDHOOD. Doubleday. 1939. 


Eaton, Anne Thaxter. READING WITH CHILDREN. Viking Press. 
1940. 
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Duff, Annis. BEQUEST OF WINGS: A FAMILY’S PLEASURE WITH 
BOOKS. Viking Press. 1944. 


Hazard, Paul. BOOKS, CHILDREN AND MEN. ‘Translated by Mar- 
guerite Mitchell. The Horn Book, Boston. 1944. (The - 
English edition of Les Livres, Les Enfants et Les Hommes, 
see (c) French). 


Becker, May Lamberton. ADVENTURES IN READING. J. B. Lippin- 
cott. 1946. 


Arbuthnot, Mary Hill. cHILDREN AND BooKsS. Scott, Foresman and 
Co., New York. 1947. 


Jordan, Alice M. cHILDREN’s cLassics. The Horn Book, Boston. 
(c) French 


Hazard, Paul. LES LIVRES, LES ENFANTS ET LES HOMMES. Ernest 
Flammarion, Paris. 1932. 


3. RESEARCH WORK AND STUDIES 
(a) British 


Jenkinson, A. J. WHAT DO BOYS AND GIRLS READ ? Methuen. 1940. 
(Revised edition 1946). 


Scott, W. J. READING, FILM AND RADIO TASTES OF HIGH SCHOOL 
GIRLS AND BOYS. New Zealand Council for Educational Re- 
search. Oxford University Press. 1947. 


Turner, E. §. Boys wILt BE Boys. Michael Joseph. 1948. (An 
uncritical study of “penny dreadfuls” and “bloods”). 


(b) American 
Olcott, Frances J. CHILDREN’S READING. Houghton. 1927. 


Gardner, Emelyn E. & Ramsey, Eloise. A HANDBOOK OF CHILDREN’S 
LITERATURE. Scott. 1927. 


Field, Walter Taylor. A GUIDE TO LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN. 


Ginn & Co. 1928. 


Terman, Lewis Madison & Lima, Margaret. CHILDREN’S READING, 
Appleton Century. 1931, 
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Mathews, Florence E. & Coffin, Rebecca J. EXPERIENCING 
LITERATURE. Bookhouse for Children, Chicago. 1931. 


Maburger, F. E. & Broenig, A. N. A GUIDE TO CHILDREN’S LITERA- 
TURE. James Hopkins Press. 1931. 


CHILDREN’S READING: A STUDY OF THE VOLUNTARY READING OF BOYS 
AND GIRLS IN THE UNITED STATES. Appleton Century. 1932. 


Dagleish, Alice. FIRST EXPERIENCES WITH LITERATURE. Scribner. 
1932. 


Moore, Annie E. LITERATURE OLD AND NEW FOR CHILDREN. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 1934. (Material for a college course). 


Josette, Frank. WHAT BOOKS FOR CHILDREN ? Doubleday. 1937. 


Richards, Laura E. WHAT SHALL CHILDREN READ? Appleton 
Century. 1939. 


Betzner, J. & Moore, A. E. EVERY CHILD AND BOOKS. Bobbs- 
Merrill. 1940. 


Betzner, Jean. EXPLORING LITERATURE WITH CHILDREN. (In the 
elementary school). Columbia University Press. 1943. 


CHILDREN AND LITERATURE. Association for Childhood Education, 
(Bulletin of the Association 1946). 


4. BOOK LISTS 
(a) British 


Smith, Lilian H. BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. The Ryerson Press, 
Toronto. 1927. (Revised edition 1940). 


Bridge, Mrs. Charles. six TO SIXTEEN (WHAT THEY READ). A 
classified catalogue of the Children’s Book Club. The Shenval 
Press. 1934, 


Austin, M. F. BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. Derbyshire County 
Library. 1936. 


Lines, K. M. FOUR TO FOURTEEN. A basic annotated list. 
National Book League. 1937. (Revised edition 1949). 


Steel, Muriel. BooKs you’LL ENJoy. Grafton & Co., London. 1939. 
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Faraday, J. G. TWELVE YEARS OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS. Combridge. 
1939. 


Neal, Dorothy M. JUNIOR BOOKS: A RECOMMENDED LIST FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. New Zealand Library Association. 1940. 


Milne, A. A. BOOKS FOR CHILDREN: A READERS GUIDE. National 
Book League. 1948. 


Lines, K. M. Four TO FOURTEEN. Longmans Green & Co. for the 
National Book League. 1950. (Revised, considerably extended 
and now cloth bound, this supersedes the original pamphlet). 


WHAT SHALL I READ ? Bethnal Green Public Library. 


ELEVEN TO FIFTEEN. (A basic book list of Non-fiction for second- 
ary school libraries). School Library Association. 1950. 


(b) American 


Eastman, Mary H. INDEX TO FAIRY TALES, MYTHS AND LEGENDS. 
Faxon. 1926. 


Mahony, Bertha E. & Whitney, Elinor. REALMS OF GOLD IN CHILD- 
REN’S BOOKS. Doubleday. 1929. 


Beust, Nora. GRADED LIST OF BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. American 
Library Association, Chicago. 1930. 


Washburne, C., Snow, M. & Morphet, H. M. Eds. THE RIGHT 


BOOK FOR THE RIGHT CHILD. The John Day Co. 1933. 
(Revised edition 1942). 


Mahony, Bertha E. & Whitney, Elinor. FIvE YEARS OF CHILDREN’S 


BOOKS. Doubleday. 1936. (A supplement to Realms of Gold, 
surveying children’s literature up to 1936). 


Colburn, E. BOOKS AND LIBRARY READING FOR CHILDREN OF INTER- 
MEDIATE GRADES. University of Chicago. 1942. 


CHILDREN’S CATALOG. H. W. Wilson Co. 1946. (7th revised 
edition, a yearly supplement is published). 

Eaton, Anne Thaxter. TREASURE FOR THE TAKING. Viking Press. 
1946. 


Washburne, C. & Vogel, M. WHAT CHILDREN LIKE TO READ. (The 
Winnetka graded book list). Rand McNally & Co. Chicago. 
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(c) International 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS AND INTERNATIONAL GOOD WILL. International 
Bureau of Education, Geneva. ( A report and book list of the 
permanent international exhibit of children’s books at Geneva). 


5. WRITING FOR CHILDREN 
(a) British 
(i) Authors 


Gignillat, George Warren. THE AUTHOR OF SANDFORD AND MERTON, 
(A life of Thomas Day). Columbia University Press. 1932. 


Green, Roger Lancelyn. ANDREW LANG. Edmund Ward. 1946, 


Green, Roger Lancelyn. TELLER OF TALES. Edmund Ward. 1946, 


(ii) Handbooks 

Groom, Arthur. WRITING FOR CHILDREN. A. & C. Black. 1929, 

Northcroft, G. J. H. wriTING FOR CHILDREN. A. & C. Black. 
1935. 

(b) American 

(i) Authors 


Bain, R. Nisbet. HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
1895. 


Barnes, Walter. THE CHILDREN’S POETS. World Publishing Co. 
1925 


Kunitz, Stanley J. & Haycraft, Howard. THE JUNIOR BOOK OF 
auTHoRS. H. W. Wilson Co. New ed. 1950. 


(it) Handbooks 


Whitney, Phyllis A. wriTING JUVENILE FICTION. The Writer Inc. 
Boston. 1947. 
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6. TELLING STORIES TO CHILDREN 
(a) British 
Bryant, S.C. HOW TO TELL STORIES TO CHILDREN. Harrap. 1910. 


Bone, Woutrina A. CHILDREN’S STORIES AND HOW TO TELL THEM. 
Christophers, London. 1924. 


Bailey, Carolyn S. THE STORY TELLING HouR. Harrap. 


Clark, Elizabeth. sTORIES TO TELL AND HOW TO TELL THEM. 
University of London Press. 


Burrell, Arthur. A GUIDE TO STORY TELLING. Isaac Pitman & Sons. 


(b) American 


Shedlock, Marie L. THE ART OF THE STORY TELLER. Appleton 
Century. 1936. 


Sawyer, Ruth. THE WAY OF THE STORY TELLER. Viking. 1942. 


Davis, Mary G. STORIES, A LIST TO TELL AND TO READ ALOUD. 
New York Public Library, 4th edition revised by Eulalie Stein- 
metz. 1949. 


7. THE ILLUSTRATION OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
(a) British 
Blackburn, Henry. RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. Sampson Low. 1886. 


Welsh, Charles. ON COLOURED BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. C. W. H. 
Wyman, London. 1887. 


White, Gleeson. CHILDREN’S BOOKS AND THEIR ILLUSTRATORS. 
The Studio (Winter number). 1898. 


Conody, Paul George. THE ART OF WALTER CRANE. George Bell 
& Sons. 1902. 


White, Gleeson. ENGLISH ILLUSTRATORS OF THE SIXTIES. Cons- 
table. 1906. 


MacFall, Haldane. THE BOOK OF CLAUD LOVAT FRASER. J. M. 
Dent & Sons. 1923. 
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Millard, C. S. THE PRINTED WORK OF CLAUD LOVAT FRASER. Henry 
Danielson, London. 1923. 


James, Philip. CHILDREN’S BOOKS OF YESTERDAY. The Studio, 
(Autumn number). 1933. 


Lane, Margaret. THE TALE OF BEATRIX POTTER. Frederick Warne. 
1946. 


Smith, Janet Adam. CHILDREN’S ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. Collins 
(Britain in Pictures). 1948. 


(6) American 


Spielman, M. H. & Layard, G. S. KATE GREENAWAY. Putnam, 
New York. 1906. 


Mahony, Bertha E. & Whitney, Elinor. CONTEMPORARY ILLUSTRA- 
TORS OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS. The Bookshop for Boys and 
Girls, Boston. 1930. 


Moore, Anne Carroll. THE THREE OWLS. (Vol. 3). Coward: 
McCann. 1931. (Contains an article by Helen Hammett 
Owen on “Contemporary Artists”). 


Mellinger, Bonnie E. CHILDREN’S INTEREST IN PICTURES. Columbia 
University. 1932. 


Freeman, G. La Verne & Sunderlin, Ruth. THE CHILD AND HIS 
PICTURE BOOK. North Western University Press, Chicago. 
1933. 


Sheridan, Martin. COMICS AND THEIR CREATORS. R. T. Hale & 
Co., Boston. 1944. 


Mahony, Bertha E., Latimer, Louise P. L., Folmsbee, Beulah. 
ILLUSTRATORS OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS 1744-1945. The Horn 
Book, Boston. 1947. 


8. LIBRARY WORK WITH CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


(a) British 


Sayers, W. C. Berwick. A MANUAL OF CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES. 
Allen & Unwin. 1932. 


A GUIDE FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS. Oxford University Press 
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Leyland, Eric. THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND THE ADOLESCENT. Grafton. 
1937. 


MODEL SCHOOL LIBRARY SHELF-LIST. Public Library of New South 
Wales, Sydney. 1939. 


Immelman, R. F. M. & Varley, D. H. Eds. THE SCHOOL LIBRARY: 
A HANDBOOK FOR TEACHER-LIBRARIANS. Maskew Miller, Cape- 
town. 1942. 


Stott, C. A. SCHOOL LIBRARIES: A SHORT MANUAL. Cambridge 
University Press. 1947. 


(b) American 


Fay, Lucy E. & Eaton, Anne Thaxter. INSTRUCTION IN THE USE OF 
BOOKS. AND LIBRARIES. Faxon (U.S.A.) 1915. 


Power, Effie L. LIBRARY SERVICE TO CHILDREN. American Library 
Association. 1943. 


Fargo, L. F. THE LIBRARY IN THE SCHOOL. American Library 
Association 1947. (4th revised edition). 


9, PERIODICALS 
(a) British 


THE JUNIOR BOOKSHELF. The only British critical paper dealing 
with children’s books, published six times a year, from Strines 
House, Kirkburton, Huddersfield. (8/6 per annum). 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARIAN. Published three times a year by the School 
Library Association, 2/6d. each number. 


BRITISH BOOK NEWS. Longmans Green for the National Book 
League. The bound volume for 1945 contains an article by 
Eleanor Graham on “Children’s Books in Britain To-day” and 
one Med Noel Carrington on “Children’s Books by Auto-litho- 
graphy.” 


(6) American 


THE HORN BOOK. ‘“ The most important critical guide to children’s 
literature in English.” Published six times a year from 248, 
Boylston Street, Boston, U.S.A. (3.50 dollars per annum). 
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THE WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN. H. W. Wilson Co., 950-72, 
University Avenue, New York. Monthly annotated list, the 
material in which ultimately becomes the yearly supplement to 


the “Children’s Catalog” (see BOOK LISTS). 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BOOKLIST. A _ bi-monthly 
list, containing annotations of new adult and children’s books. 
American Library Association, 520 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. (2.50 dollars per annum). 


NOTE 


This rough bibliography is a working list on which the full-length 
bibliography which the author hopes to include in a forthcoming 
book will be based. He would welcome correspondence about it, 
in particular suggestions for inclusion; corrections of any particulars Fc 
such as dates or publishers; and advice about the classification or 

value of individual titles. His address is c/o The Oxford University 

Press, 348 Little Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia. 





Illustration by E. Yates from Children of the Bible (Meiklejohn). 
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The New Books 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


Foy.e, K. The Little black calf. Illus. by A. Johnston. 

48 pp. 84 X 63 Paper boards. . : Warne 5/6 
The little black calf is not the first farmyard animal to have 
a wanderlust nor will he be the last. There is nothing much to 
praise or condemn in Miss Foyle’s little story, which serves as 
a peg on which to hang the pictures. These are, for the most 
part, very good indeed. Miss Johnston has been drawing 
animals for a long time now, and her characters have move- 
ment and individuality. The few failures—the peacock and 
the goat for example—throw into greater prominence her ex- 
cellences, whether the calf himself or the vigorous spitfire cat. 
The pages alternate monochrome and black and green—not 
altogether satisfactorily. The black and white drawings are 
excellent, and most children would, I fancy, prefer them all 

like that if they cannot have full colour. 
At its modest price this is a sightly and neatly made book. 


Hutton, C. A Picture history of France. Illus. by 

the author. 62 pp. 11 X 84. Paper boards. 
O.U.P. 10/6 
This is a sparkling and attractive book A very compact 
summary of French history, social life, art, literature and a 
dozen other matters edges itself round and between bright 
lithographs of famous events and the actors in them. Costume, 
architecture, heraldry and the like are gaily brought in and the 
effect is stimulating to one’s interest and imagination. All ages 
of children should find much pleasure and no little instruction 
in this happily designed piece of work. 
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Norton, P. The Special train. Illus. 74 X 10. 
Oblong paper boards. . , Folding Books 7/6 
What have we here ? Item: two thin board covers; 
item: the equivalent of eight pages printed in one continuous 
folded sheet, containing drawings of remarkable mediocrity and 
a brief and facetious text; item: two pairs of endpapers. The 
price: 7/6. No comments. 


Seers, H. W. On Cobbler’s Green. Illus. 70 pp. 
734xX5. . : : Harrap 4/6 


These little stories are not quite up to the Milly-Molly- 
Mandy standard. They lack some of that quiet, unstudied 
charm and that delight in ordinary things, which have made 
the series so justly popular. None of the children comes vividly 
to life, and the improbable princess is not a sympathetic 
character. The stories will, however, give some pleasure par- 
ticularly to little girls under eight. The illustrations are poor. 


WueEE ter, O. Paganini, master of strings. Illus. by 

H. S. Gillette. 159 pp. 94 X 7} : Faber 12/6 
The “Great Musicians” series has earned for its authors 
a well-merited place among the best of the books on music and 
musicians for young people. The emphasis in each volume on 
the boyhood and youth of the composer, the clear print and 
imaginative drawings of the chief events in his life, and the 
simple arrangements of famous melodies, all make these books 
an ideal introduction to great music. Paganini is the first 
attempt to introduce a famous violinist. His early life as a 
street and café musician in Genoa, his winning of the Stradi- 
varius, his successes in all the great capitals of Europe, and his 
generosity and affection for his little son, make good material 
for a biographer. Miss Wheeler’s vitality of style (though at 
times over-laden with such words as “ golden,” “ joyous,” 
“lovely,” etc.), with the stress laid on Paganini’s enthusiasm 
and hard work, makes the book a lively, if necessarily super- 
ficial, study of a remarkable man. A simple arrangement of 
two movements from his first Concerto (Allegro and Rondo) 
for violin and piano are given. The drawings give an excellent 
impression of the harbours and little back streets of Genoa, the 
swarthy Italian peasants, and the figure of the great man him- 
self, though in the early pictures he appears something of 

dwarf instead of a normal small boy. 
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Yates, E. Children of the Bible. Illus. by N. Unwin. 

7/6 96 pp. 8 X 5%. ; Meiklejohn 6/- 
pvere: There are fifteen stories in this book, all of them telling 
suo of incidents in the childhood of famous people from the Old 
-y and and New Testaments. They are intended for reading aloud, 


- The or for children of nine or so to read for themselves. Elizabeth 

_ Yates has retained much of the original language of the King 

James version, but where she has made changes and told the 

story in her own words she has achieved a simplicity and clarity 

4/6 of style that is excellent. The illustrations in line by Nora S. 

Aolly- Unwin are simple and dignified and a fitting accompaniment 
radied to the text. 


made 
rividly 
thetic 
e par- FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 
poor, 
Attan, M. E. The Maclains of Glen Gillean. 
224 pp. 74 X 5. ‘ ‘ : Hutchinson 6/- 


Ellery Maclain, a self assured ex-head girl of the local 
secondary school, finds herself during the summer holidays in 
the wilds of Scotland bent on a mission of goodwill towards 
her hitherto unknown Scottish cousins. Their father is ill and 
she has volunteered to look after them only to find that they 
are wild and unruly, antagonistic and inhospitable. For the 
first time in her life her self confidence is at an ebb and she 
finds the task of controlling this completely uncontrolled family, 
- as a a dificult and puzzling one. With much forbearance, patience 
tradi- and determination, however, she eventually wins their respect 
nd his and affection, and unites the two long separated families. 


~~ The writing is weak and paltry and there is little origin- 
yous,” ality of thought and conception in this somewhat banal tale. 
el Ellery is almost too good to be true and she becomes a stilted 

: and lifeless creature who would not unnaturally invite dislike 


super- . 
a al and intolerance from her wayward cousins. 


-ondo) Miss Allan does succeed however in giving some brief but 

“ellent potent glimpses of life in this remote part of Scotland and at 

ya, the times, a picture of adolescent conflicts and struggles, ideas and 

. him- ambitions is truly drawn. If she has contributed nothing else, 

of 3 perhaps these shades of atmosphere and feeling should have 
some little notice. 


12/6 
uthors 
ic and 
me on 
it and 
id the 
books 
first 
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The Australian Junior Encyclopaedia. Illus. 

10 X 73. 2 Vols. ‘ Phoenix House £7.70 
This encyclopaedia, published in Melbourne, contains 150 
articles covering all aspects of Australia and the life of its 
people. The articles are grouped together under broad headings 
by related subjects and are apparently written by experts. The 
writing is uneven and the encyclopaedia is not likely to be 
suitable for use by many children under twelve, and indeed the 
writing of some of the articles makes them most suitable for 
young people in their middle and late teens. There are a great 
many illustrations including some coloured plates, but many 
of the half-tone illustrations are small and poorly reproduced. 
There are good clear maps. The publishers claim that this is 
a “comprehensive, expert and up-to-date reference work about 
Australia,” but most schools and libraries will no doubt feel 

that it is not essential—it is far too expensive. 


The Boy’s book of Scotland Yard. Illus. 191 pp. 
10 X 7}. _ : Clarke and Cockeran 10/6 
If, as recent statistics suggest, the most popular features 
of boys’ magazine reading are highly flavoured with crime and 
detection this volume should command attention for its con- 
tent alone. Compiled with official co-operation and approval, 


the book is crammed with excellent photographs which almost 
in themselves interpret every aspect of the work done by New 
Scotland Yard. The origins and history of the Yard’s organisa- 
tion are briefly surveyed and the specialised work of each 
department of the modern establishment is described with ex 
amples drawn from the annals of contemporary crime. If the 
text has one drawback it is that a continuous reading conveys 
a slightly uncomfortable sense of repetition in the second half o: 
the book, yet this may hardly be avoided in dealing with the 
essentially co-operative nature of departmental activities. Ex- 
Supt. Robert Fabian, in his introduction, declares that he 
cannot find a single error in the text and the reader’s general 
impression of accuracy is heightened by the absence of any hint 
of romantic “gush” over the exploits of the police. There are 
occasional instances of failure to bear in mind the language 
level of probable readers but the text on the whole is straight- 
forward and lucid. Certainly this volume will be a_ usef 

addition to the ‘interest’ section of a school or form library or 
to the collection of an intelligent son or nephew. Like the film 
of “The Blue Lamp” it shows how much the prevention or 
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07.7.0 detection of crime depends on the ordinary “Bobbie” as well 
‘ re n as emphasising how heavily the odds are nowadays weighted 


; against the criminal. 
of its 


idings § Braptey, E. N. Radio for boys. Illus. 96 pp. 

. The 9 X 64. ‘ , , : E.U.P. 6/- 
to be A “ Junior Teach Yourself” book which, starting with 
*d the a description of Marconi’s first successful experiment in wireless 
le for telegraphy, gives a brief introduction to electrical circuits, and ° 
great leads to the making of working radio sets. The learner is 
many carried by easy stages from the making of a crystal set to con- 
luced. struction of an A.C. mains superhet. The layout of the book 
this is is very good and the illustrations are mainly in blueprint form— 
about a happy idea which will appeal to boys. Altogether a most 
t feel satisfactory book for the 13 or 14 year-old boy upwards. 


Brown, P. Family playbdill. Illus. by M. L. Foster. 
246 pp. 8 X 54. ‘ . ‘ ; Nelson 8/6 
10/6 It is refreshing to find a children’s book which is out of the 
atures ordinary. Pamela Brown has woven a story about her favour- 
e and ite subject—the theatre, but it is not the stage of today. The 
; con- days of the first railways, of little boy chimney sweeps, of dame- 
roval, schools, top hats, Victorian bonnets and melodramatic plays, 
ilmost live again in the adventures of the Mannering family as they 
New tour the country with their company of actors. They are all 
anisa- on the stage, from Father to six-year-old-Clem, and it is a great 
each disappointment to them when the elder daughter, returning 
th ex from a finishing school, proves totally unsuited to the life plan- 
If the ned for her in the company. Alexandra (Lexy for short), the 
mniveys only practical and plain one of the family, reaps the rew>: 
valf oi of her faithful service and real hard work by becoming the stage 
th the success her pretty sister might have been. Shakespearean 
Ex- heroines are difficult to play, and it seems surprising that a 
at he 13-year-old girl could put as much into Juliet’s part as Lexy 
eneral does here; however, it is the inevitable end to this kind of story 
y hint and is very satisfying. Lexy certainly does some extraordinary 
re are things in her devotion to the family (rescues from burning 
guage houses and rides across country at night to prevent the kidnap- 
aight- ping of her small brother are nothing to her), so it is just 
uset possible that she might have it in her to prove an outstanding 
ary or actress. Marcia Lane Foster’s drawings are strong in line 
e film § and convey the impression of the early Victorian period very 
on oF well. 





— 
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Bruce, D. B. The Bees of Drumwhinnie. Illus. by 
M. Horder. 273 pp. 74 X 5. ‘ O.U.P. 8/6 
Two orphaned sisters go to live with their maiden and 
impoverished aunts in Scotland and the story deals with the 
efforts of the girls to pay their way by beekeeping. The two 
aunts are very much types of their age and generation, one 
unconscionably selfish, the other equally selfless and both cling- 
ing to their gentility despite acute poverty. Felicity and Deb 
however struggle bravely against all difficulties and all ends 
well. The tale is told with sympathy and charm, the little love 
stories are well handled and the characters, especially the two 
girls, their aunt Mia and the old laird, evoke the reader’s 
interest and partisanship. A simple, unsentimental yet 
thoroughly human picture of active young people which will 
appeal to most girls of 12 to 16. 


Case, M. & Frencn, F. Wall of Spears. Illus. by 
J.. Kiddell-Monroe. 178 pp. 8 X 54. 

Lutterworth Press 8 /6 

The Wall of Spears is the Gobi Desert, and the authors 

of this description of life on its fringes are missionaries who 
have spent many years amongst its peoples and religions. The 
bitter hardships which the weak and helpless suffer, the 
passionate search for education on the part of a few, the un- 
complaining acceptance of harsh conditions as the inevitable 
lot, are depicted clearly in these unpretentious chapters which 
tell not only of the country and its nature but by implication 
also of the constant and unremitting struggle against ignorance, 
poverty, disease and cruelty which these devoted missionaries 
and their converts wage continuously, a struggle which recent 
events in China have done so much to bring to public attention. 
This book is one to put into the hands of a thoughtful child. 

It is well illustrated, well produced, and thoroughly readable. 


Cutuincrorp, C. H. D. Exploring caves. Lllus. by 

D. Cobb. 148 pp. 74 X 5. . O.U.P. 7/6 

A delicious thrill of anticipation gives way quickly to a 

feeling of elemental apprehension as one is led for the first time 

into a cave. Light thickens into incredible blackness, and 

courage is to be refound only through the confidence transmitted 

from a leader of experience, who has not only been there before, 

but quite clearly has got back again. Caving is not a child’s 
game. 
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Earlier books on the subject, particularly those in which 
Norbert Casteret records his dangerous solo expeditions into 
huge Continental underground labyrinths, are more likely to 
scare than encourage the youth of average courage. 


Now, too late to tempt an ageing writer into fresh 
activity, comes this wholly admirable book. Not a substitute 
for a leader of experience, but a wonderfully persuasive intro- 
duction to a thrilling sport. Mr. Cullingford poses the ques- 
tions and supplies the answers. Why go caving ? Where 
shall I find a cave ? What shall I take with me ? What shall 
I wear ? Which maps and books shall I read ? Who will teach 
me ? Is there a club I could join ? How shall I persuade 
Mamma ? 


Few children’s library catalogues are likely to have any 
entries under the headings ‘Caving’; ‘Pot holing’; or even 
‘ Speleology.’ Here is a strongly recommended reason for hav- 
ing to create a new entry, and it will be evidence of a most 

8/6 uninspirable set of children if before many weeks, more entries, 
uthors for the Casteret books, for Norman Thornber’s books on the 
; who Pennines, Nellie Kirkham on the Derbyshire caves, and H. E. 

The Balch on those of the Mendips are not having to be added. 

, the 


table @ Dactis, E. F. Name this insect. lus. -312 pp. 


which 7% X 44. Dent 15/- 


cation A useful introduction to the study of insects in the field, 
rance, and also to their collection. There are plenty of books dealing 
naries with butterflies and moths; but this one includes also the more 
recent frequently seen beetles, wasps, bees and flies. It fulfills a long- 
ntion. felt want for a fairly comprehensive elementary book to cover 
child. all the commoner insects of Britain. 


dable. Division into broad sections and a series of numbered 
cross references make it possible to track down the identity of 
7/6 any insect discovered by the amateur naturalist. But the system 
to 8 is necessarily rather complicated, and unsuitable for younger 
t time readers. Each of the twelve sections has a short and lucid 
and introduction, which gives the outstanding features of the insects 
nitted included in the section. Each individual species has a descrip- 
efore, tive note, and a further note on habits and habitat. 


child’s There are plenty of illustrations, but unfortunately only 
about a quarter of them are in colour, 


1 will 
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DawutisH, P. Aztec gold. Illus. by P. A. ae 

270 pp. 74 X 5. O.U.P. 7/6 
When Charles Kingsley wrote Westward Ho! he rather 
queered the pitch for any author subsequently attempting a 
historical tale of Elizabethan seamen and the quest for the 
riches of the New World. Its love interludes, though slight, 
as well as its length, make it not entirely suitable for immature 
readers, and any work which approaches the standard of Kings- 
ley’s narrative while reducing his detail is welcomed by those 
interested in improving the literary taste and historical back- 
ground of younger readers. In Aztec Gold Mr. Dawlish 
makes a brave attempt at this process of scaling down. In so far 
as he fails he fails because his story is a by-product of a chapter 
of history which cannot be matched in fiction by any fresh 
permutation of events. A plain narrative of Pizarro’s penetra- 
tion of Peru and his fanatical determination to reach the ulti- 
mate stronghold of the Inca, for example, would contain 
sufficient adventure and incident for any progressive reader. 
Mr. Dawlish succeeds on the whole because he knows ships and 
the seas and seamen well enough to recount vividly the back- 
ground of Elizabethan adventures and the physical conditions 
under which they were carried out. He does, in fact, tell a 
jolly good yarn, but as a serious historical novel, even at 
juvenile level, Aztec Gold reaches no heights. Its author 
proposes a notion (for which, no doubt, modern teachers of his- 
tory will be grateful) that the Elizabethan vogue for ‘merchant 
adventure’ was a thinly veiled addiction to piracy born of greed 
rather than patriotism. His sailors are good, but once in 
Mexico colour seems to fade from the tale. The Aztecs and 
their civilisation are nebulous; their golden city itself a travest 
of that Mexico for which Cortes betrayed Montezuma and 2 
thousand Spaniards perished in finding or carrying off its treas- 
ure. Mr. Dawlish’s shipboard narrative could hardly be better- 
ed, but on land he appears at least as much at sea as his Devon 
farmer hero when he finds himself crossing the Atlantic. He 

survives but he never really enjoys it. 

DawuisH, P. MacClellan’s Lake. Illus. by R. Sharp. 

229 pp. 74 X 5. ‘ ; O.U.P. 6/- 
For boys who like adventure on the high seas and in the 
wide open spaces, this is quite a good tale. Peter Dawlish 
always writes knowledgeably about the sea, and he evidently 
has some experience of prospecting and mining too. Here are 
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the usual ingredients of the modern boys’ story—the 15-year- 
7/6 old hero who runs off to sea to try and solve a mystery con- 
rather cerning his father; the villainous sea cook (no Long John Silver 
ting a this, however, but a fat coward called Fancy Jack), and the 
or the hero’s comrade Joe, a bright lad with an eye for the girls, who 
slight, stands by him through all difficulties. There is a spirited 
Nature account of a car-ride over very rough country, and an exciting 
Kings- escape from the old mine-workings, when Sam eventually finds 
r those his father in Australia. An unusual and rather pleasant touch 
back- is given at the end of the tale, when those who have discovered 
awlish the gold-mine at great risk to themselves, give up the chance 
so far of re-opening it because they know how much harm can be done 
hapter by the desire for gold. Instead, they drain it and make a 
fresh reservoir so that the nearby country can be successfully farmed. 
*netra- Not an outstanding book, this, but better written than most of 
e ulti- its kind. The drawings, some of which are small, and 
‘ontain inserted in the text, are well done, though the frontispiece 
reader, gives a false impression that the book has to do with a search 
ps and for treasure. 


back: Epwarps, M. Hidden in a dream.  Iillus. by G. 


ditions f “Whittam. 256 pp. 72X5.  . . Collins - 8/6 


hog With her ninth book Monica Edwards again confirms her 


sania position as one of the best storytellers for children regularly 

of his- writing today. In the first books, she depended considerably 

for her success on the attraction of ponies and the country 

holiday background. Now it can be clearly seen how much 

she has grown in originality and skill. The well worked out 

plot and carefully consistent characters, as well as the multitude 

of closely-wrought subsidiary interests, of which riding and the 

loveliness of the Romney Marshes are only two, make a book 
worth adding to any child’s shelf. 

‘ree Mrs. Edwards never stretches imagination to include fan- 

ices tasy. Her drama is based always on the ordinary life and 

He habits of a realistic and likeable family. As on previous 

. occasions, the family are the Grays; Vicar father, competent 

mother, thoughtful daughter, light relief son (snail collector), 

and their friends—two boys, a girl and a batch of local inhabit- 

ants. Too often successful ‘adventures’ depend on getting away 

from the grown-ups, in this one everyone is involved, and per- 

haps because all have parts to play every detail of disappearing 

dently stranger, bad dreams, quicksands, concussion, camping on a 

Te are martello tower, ring true. The intrusion of the extraordinary 
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into the holiday is never allowed to seem more glamorous than 
the day to day; everything the Grays and their circle do holds 
possibilities of delight. ‘The author’s early tendency to over- 
write has been almost entirely overcome. Depth of feeling 
and observation, make her book conspicious among the shallow 
crowd of more transitory ones. 


En Route. Illus. 7 X 44. Paper covers. Anglo French 
Literary Services 4/- 
This international travel guide is sponsored by the coun- 
tries signatory to the Brussels Treaty, and it gives information 
in French, English and Dutch on every conceivable thing that 
the young traveller or the leader of his party might want to 
know about Belgium, France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands 
and the United Kingdom. A particularly useful feature is 
the list of organisations which offer cheap accommodation, and 
full details are given of the names and addresses and charges 
of hostels, camps, holiday centres etc. There are some amusing 
line illustrations, and the only criticism one can make is the 
enforced omission of information about countries such as 
Austria and Switzerland which are particularly popular with 
young people. 


FisHer, J. Ed. Nature een Illus. 146 pp. 
8 X 54. P Dent 9/6 

This book consists of some of the most interesting questions 
sent up to the B.B.C. by children, and answered by a team of 
experts in the popular Children’s Hour feature “ Nature 
Parliament.” ‘The team consists of L. Hugh Newman, Peter 
Scott and James Fisher, who are all authorities in various fields 
of zoology. 

Most of the questions are about animals, but there are 
sections on plant life and meteorology. Some unusual and ex- 
tremely interesting points are raised, for instance : 
“How do giraffes sleep, and what do they do with their 
necks?” ; or, “Is it colder at the summit of Mount Everest, or 
at the North or South Pole?” 

The book is lavishly illustrated with excellent photographs; 
including a frontispiece of the team, with Derek McCulloch, 
who contributes a foreword. The “question and answer” form 
does not make this book easy to read straight through, but it 
is very “dippable,” and a mine of out of the way and fascinating 
information, 
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s than @ GREEN, R. L. The Luck of the Lynn’s. Illus. by S. 
holds § Macgregor. 195 pp. 74 X 5. : Methuen 9/6 
over- Mr. Green has here handled a well used and conventional 
eeling theme with some skill and originality of thought and has im- 
allow parted to it a semblance of life and vigour which most ‘hidden 
treasure’ stories lack. Robert, Phyllis, Diana and Dick Spear- 
lake together with Robert’s friend Roy, determine to find the 
4) lost family treasure which is needed to save Mereford, their 
2 ancestral home. There is a well founded tradition that Sir 
Thomas Lynn, one of the family forefathers had hidden the 
treasure from Cromwell’s soldiers but the few clues as to its 
whereabouts are not very helpful until a schoolmaster from 
their nearby school displays a suspicious and furtive interest 
in their home. It is he who finally and unintentionally helps 

them to unearth the treasure. 

The characterisation is not always very happy and Diana’s 
habit of mispronouncing words is exaggerated and forced. The 
details of measurements and descriptions of the plan of the 
house tend to be a little lengthy and somewhat monotonous. 
Mereford, however, is Mr. Green’s own home and if he gives 
detail he also gives a sense of atmosphere and feeling which 
contributes to the life and intimacy of the scene. The excite- 
ment of the story is genuine and contagious, the fruit of true 

9/6 imagination, while flashes of clear and vivid writing alleviate 
stions the less distinguished parts of the work. It can be recommended 
am of as a happier alternative to the many similar but stereotyped 
lature stories of amateur detecting. 

Peter 
fields @Hocc, G. Norwegian holiday. Illus. by J. Main & 

D. Cobb. 213 pp. 8 X 53. . : Nelson 7/6 
re are A holiday abroad for those hoary characters, Nat, Pen and 
id ex- Jonty. In their new surroundings, with a charming Norwegian 
ince : girl friend, they are certainly refreshed. No contrived brushes 

their with Bad Men, are dragged in to make Adventure, but dramatic 
st, OF moments are added to a very jolly sightseeing, camping holiday 
by two rescues from drowning, a ghastly fight for life on the 

‘aphs; edge of a precipice, and the round up of some coiners in a forest. 
loch, In between, the enthusiastic children’s first impressions of Nor- 
form way are most skilfully recreated. Mr. Hogg writes well, and 
but it never forgets that it is not paragraphs about the Northern 
lating Lights over the fjords that his readers want, but a tapestry 
of detail—the exact furniture in bedrooms, the colour of every- 
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one’s bathing costumes, the total number of eggs devoured, 
The book has a well chosen coloured frontispiece, but among 
the remaining illustrations some are excellent and some are bad, 


Hotyoake, J. Break your own pony. Illus. 55 pp. 
10 X 73. ‘ ‘ ‘ ; Country Life 15/. 
This is an excellent book. Simple, thoroughly practical, 
based on firsthand experience, the text is underlined and enlarg. 
ed upon by photographs specially taken by Winifred Cooper and 
Geottrey Hammond. It will prove invaluable to any child 
setting out to ‘make’ her own pony, and contains much that 
will be valued as reassurance by grown ups. Stage by stage 
we are able to watch the actual training of one of the authors 
ponies, from foalhood to the time when the young pony could be 
sately ridden along the road. My only criticism is that the 
text appears to be written for twelve-year old children, among 
whom there must be few embryo trainers. If it had been made 
slightly fuller and not quite so young in tone of voice, it would 
have found a large fifteen, sixteen and even seventeen year old 
audience. Maybe it will even as it stands. The production, 
particularly the printing of some halftone blocks, is not up w 
the usual high Country Life standard, and 15/- seems a lot fo; 
55 pages. ‘Lo those whose lives are bound up with ponies, 
however, the knowledge contained in them may well prov 
priceless. 


Hoop, P. Observing the heavens. Illus. 64 pp. 

94 X 7. é ‘ . ‘ O.U.P. 5/6 

The first volume of the promising new “Oxford Visual 

Series” of annotated picture books for children on subjects 

connected with physical or natural science. They are intended 

for those who need exact and serious information, though in 

simple terms. This first book is wonderfully good value for 

money and in telling what astronomy is, and something of its 

history, giving help on constructing a telescope and learning 

to observe, and in describing the solar system and the multitude 

of other bodies in the heavens it strikes a most happy balance 

between straightforward text and well-printed diagrams which 
inform at a glance. 
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Hype, G. E. dA Pocket book of British moths. Illus. 

160 pp. 63 X 54. ‘ , ; ’ Black 8/6 
There are 2,100 different kinds of moth in this country 
and only 68 species of butterfly—so moths justify having this 
separate book about them in “Black’s Nature Pocket Books” 
series. It certainly corrects any impression that moths are in 
any sense less interesting than the more highly-coloured butter- 
flies. Their structure and life-history in general is described, 
with fuller notes on the habits and characteristics of the main 
groups. There are eight colour plates (unfortunately not 
uniformly well reproduced) and sixty-four black and white 
photographs—many of these latter being of the caterpillar 
stage in which many moths are at their most attractive. The 
keen young naturalist will love to have a copy of this book to 
be able to identify the main types of moth, even if he does not 

want to make their study his chief interest. 


Lavrin, N. & THorp, M. The Hop dog. Illus. by 
N. Lavrin. 194 pp. 8 X 53. : O.U.P. 8/6 

Jenny Quinn longed desperately to join the many families 
of William Street on their annual trek to the Kentish hop 
gardens, but her parents were adamant in their refusal to let 
her go without them. After the accident to the cherished 
plaster dog, however, Jenny felt there was no other way to 
earn the money to replace this family treasure. 

From beginning to end this is a real, amusing, exciting 
story of the hop pickers and their families. It is a vivid chap- 
ter of a life which will be unfamiliar to most readers, but it 
rings true and attracts by its picture of busy people bringing 
equal energy and resource to the full enjoyment of their leisure 
life. 


Linpsay, D. & WasninocTon, E. S. A Portrait of 
Britain between the Exhibitions, 1851-1951. Illus. 
by R. S. Sherriffs. 322 pp. 8 X 6}. O.U.P. 7/- 
To regard this book casually as just another textbook 
would be to do it a serious injustice. “True, its authors hope 
that it may be found acceptable as a course by which the 
Ordinary level of the General Certificate of Education may be 
navigated, but it is a most laudable and on the whole successful 
attempt to deal with a very confused and difficult period in 
terms which shall interest as well as instruct. An investigation 
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of some of the most controversial topics show it to be eminently 
fair in its presentation, with a full and yet refreshingly un- 
sentimental sympathy for past human muddles. It touches on 
all sides of the nation’s life with a wealth of apt and often out 
of the way illustration. It is in a word thoroughly absorbing 
and stimulating. 

It would be unfair to criticise the book for what is omitted 
or treated too cursorily, for in a work of this size a great deal 
must go; but for examination purposes, one wonders whether 
any but the thoroughly intelligent child will be able to make 
full use of it, so woven into the texture of the narrative is the 
drearily necessary information. For that reason, it may well 
prove invaluable rather as a background book to something 
more humdrum. Older readers will find here a vivid survey, 
made the more acceptable by ease of style. The whole work 
deserves every success, and it is to be hoped that the publishers 
are intending other books of the same nature. 


Luoyp, J. 1. Riders of the heath. Illus. by P. Biegel. 

110 pp. 84 X 63. , Country Life 10/6 
A straightforward, unspectacular story, in which horses 
and outdoor life are the main interests. A London family with 
an improbable artist father, move to a cottage on the edge of a 
heath where ponies run wild. The plot concerns the children’s 
efforts (crowned with success) to prevent the capture of a valu- 
able stallion by horse thieves. A hunt with bloodhounds, a 
day’s foxhunting, country snow, a village wedding, are particu- 
lar incidents. No great heights or depths of emotion are ex- 
plored, but the general feeling that being out of doors and 
galloping about on ponies is delightful, comes across. The 
author clearly knows and loves country things and writes of 
them well; he does not merely embroider a pretty rural scene 
round his events. The illustrations are, alas, sometimes in- 
accurate in small details. Children do not overlook these slips 

which at once explode the reality of the tale. 


Norsury, J. Le?’s learn to knit. Illus. by M. Agutter 
& W. Bird. 80 pp. 73 X 54. 
Brockhampton Press 6/- 
This is an excellent little book which goes from casting 
on to Fair Isle knitting in 80 pages and does it well. The 
instructions and diagrams are lucid and the illustrations clear 
and often amusing, and though I still .do not believe any 
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ently adult—much less any child—can learn to cast on from a book, 
y un- if any book can teach the process, this will be the one. Another 
es on thing I should like to ask the author, albeit with diffidence— 
n out how on earth can one knit a sock with the usual short needles 
rbing and hold one needle under the arm ? I have seen my grand- 
; mother do this but the needles she used are not often used today 
nitted except of course for large pieces of work like jumpers. They 


~ would seem decidedly awkward to knit a kettle holder. 
ether 


make § O’Brien, C. The Luck of the golden salmon. 
is the Illus. by R. Johnston. 242 pp. 74 X 54. Nelson 6/- 
well This tale of wild adventure in the South American re- 
thing public of Andesia begins with the capture of a gigantic salmon 
Irvey, in a remote lake in the backwoods of the country, and ends with 
work a rumbustious revolution. In between, a gold reef is discovered, 
ishers a dangerous run by canoe through the rapids of an unexplored 
canyon is successfully undertaken, and there is a neck-breaking 
charge through rebel country on a railway engine driven by 
amateurs—something, in fact, for all tastes. There is, indeed, 
10/6 more than enough, and both action and actors shift about rather 
LOTses too kaleidoscopically. Nevertheless, Mr. O’Brien has any 
with amount of gusto, and the frequent use of local colour in passages 
> of a of vigorous description gives promise of better things than are 
dren’s actually achieved in this book, whose greatest weakness is a lack 

valu- of real personality in any one of its characters. 


ids, a 
rticu- § Orrver, M. M. Land of ponies. Illus. by C. Hough. 
e ex- 144 pp. 84 X 64... , Country Life 10/6 
; and Marjorie M. Oliver was part-author of a pony book that 
The remains for me still one of the best, The Ponies of Bunts. It 
res of is still worth re-reading, and is one of the few to have survived 
scene beyond the year of its publication. Since then Miss Oliver has 
»s in- written other books, all far below the glory of Bunts, but her 
- slips latest is very good indeed. The ‘Land of Ponies’ is Dartmoor, 
where the Conways are sent to stay with Nanny’s sister while 
they are in quarantine. It is the time of Chagford Fair and 
pony drifts and—before they leave—frost on the morning grass. 
Ponies fit happily into the background, and the foreground is 
crowded with stirring incident concerning sharply drawn 
characters with whom the children come into contact. Jan the 
cripple, Parker the unjust agent, Hoskins the old tin-miner, 
David the blacksmith, Professor Seaford the palaeologist, 
Charlie the groom—the fate of each of these and many others 
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is changed during the children’s holiday. For those who have 


1,4 


SA 


read this sort of book over a period of years, there are echoes 
of many here; but by sorting remembered fragments and adding 
her own experience and genuine scenery, the author has produced 
a well-finished piece of work that may stand solidly on child- 
ren’s shelves when many slighter pony stories have blown away. 


Rew, A. The Young traveller in France. Illus. 
160 pp. 74x 5. .. ; , Phoenix House 8/6 

Granted that the method adopted in this series of two 
children holidaying abroad and there meeting various friends 
and wandering about together is a satisfactory way of present- 
ing the salient features of foreign life, customs, historical 
monuments and scenery; granted also that a modicum of adven- 
tures and mishaps and a great deal of dialogue is desirable, 
then this volume is adequate. The pill is well sugared. Why 
such a delightful pill should be sugared I cannot think since 
experience has taught me that children who read non-fiction SI 
at all will read it without the sugar. Indeed they may prefer 
it not sugared. 

Mr. Reid has covered a very fair slice of France in his 
book over a period of some months—the Riviera; the Savoy 
Alps; Alsace; the Auvergne; Brittany and Paris, and _ his 
readers will, if they read with the attention that non-fiction 
calls for, absorb a good deal of information. 


Reynotps, D. Gold in Mosquito Creek. 192 pp. 
74 X 5. 3 F : ; Museum Press 6/- 
Randy and Tom, two American brothers of 15 and 13, 
find that their camping holiday leads them to the discovery of 
gold. A meeting with a friendly “old-timer,” adventures with 
grizzly bears, “tough-looking hombres,” and finally the kid- 
napping and rescue of the younger boy, make up this tale which 
is like a junior edition of a “Western” novel. The lads are 
very naturally drawn; their friendliness and occasional bicker- 
ing, their love of good food, make them real and likeable. Their 
parents form a pleasant background to the story, and the open- 
air setting is well described. In no way outstanding, this is a 
book which will appeal to boys of 10 and over who like out-door § 
adventures, especially if they are more at home with the ‘comic’ 
or the cinema than with books. There are no illustrations. 
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SANKEY, M. Mystery at “ Hospice. Illus. by the 

author. 192 pp. 74 X 5. ‘ Muller 8/6 
The Hospice is on the border pass between Italy and 
Switzerland. To it, a brother and sister are brought (from 
East Sheen), holidaying abroad for the first time with their 
parents. New sights, sounds, foods and habits, are easy to 
make interesting as a background, and it is competently done.: 
Many unlikely characters (an uncle disguised as a goatherd, a 
8/6 doting Daddy and darling dumb daughter, two cross people 
f two with a savage dog, a hungry German) are introduced in order 
friends to create the mystery and adventure, which trundle along to 
resent- the cleared up end. Wholesome as brown bread and butter, 
torical with never a sparkle of jam. The accurate illustrations are 
adven- by the author; one of the many advantages of this being that 
irable, the right events are chosen for illustrations. The pictures 

Why help the text and are not merely decoration. 
c since 
fiction 
prefer 


SHaw, M. & FisHer, J. Animals as friends and how 
to keep them. Illus. 208 pp. 8 X 54. Dent 15/- 
This revised edition of a guide to looking after pets of 
all kinds does not attempt to advise children which animals are 
most suitable for keeping as pets, but assumes that the pets have 
Savoy been chosen and help is needed on caring for them. The 
ad his following information is usually given about each animal :—- 
-fiction Distribution; Origin; Description; Length of Life; Care and 
Food; Housing; Cage Mates; Behaviour; Breeding; Hand- 
ling; Transport; Diseases and ‘Dont’s’. In addition a book 
or books is suggested for further reading about each animal. 
6/- There are many excellent photographs by W. Suschitzky, and 
ind 13, clear diagrams of suitable cages and boxes in which to keep 
very of various pets. An index and details about the imperial and 
es with metric weights and measures and temperatures complete this 
he kid- very comprehensive guide to pet-keeping. 
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FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


ALBRAND, M. Desperate moment. 223 pp. 74 X 5. 

Chatto & Windus 11/6 
The hero of this story, having as he believes, lost all his 
family and also the girl he loves, takes upon himself, for the 
sake of men he believes his friends, responsibility for a murder 
he has not committed and is condemned to life imprisonment. 
The girl however is not dead and having found him and sus- 
pecting the real murderer she helps him to escape. There 
follows an exciting, often alarming story of search and counter 
search in the Western Zone of Germany and in Berlin. The 
story may be described as a thriller but the background is real 
and unusual. The reader gets a good idea of the chaotic con- 
ditions of the immediate postwar period and of the desperate 

plight of the stateless and friendless. 


Daviot, G. The Privateer. 253 pp. 74 X 5. 
P. Davies 10/6 

Those who have been accustomed to regard Henry Morgan 
as little better than a notorious buccaneer and pirate will 
find the picture here presented of a bold but high minded 
adventurer a little difficult of acceptance. But the author’s 
note disarms criticism in this connection, though few will agree 
with the dictum on language which is, however, interesting in 
view of Mr. Trease’s article in a previous issue of this maga- 
zine. 

Though much fiction is incorporated in the story, it may 
be recommended as an absorbing and exciting tale which 
successfully projects the general atmosphere of the times and 
in this way compensates for the somewhat glorified portrait of 
the hero. 


Dickson, M. Challenge to Jacqueline. Illus. by 

R. Johnston. 227 pp. 73 X 5}. ; Nelson 6/- 
This is an American story which should be popular with 

girls. Jacqueline Lane and her mother leave Boston and return 

to live in Lane’s Cove, on the Maine Coast, where, fifteen 
years before, Jacqueline’s father had been killed in a car 
accident. A sum of money disappeared from the bank where 

he worked on the very day he was killed, and he was suspected 
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by some people of having taken it although it had never been 
proved. Jacqueline does not want to leave Boston and the 
house in Lane’s Cove is to her only a “roof over our heads,” 
but gradually she comes to like her new school, to make new 
friends and to enjoy living in the country. As one expects the 


11/6 mystery of the missing money is solved, Jacqueline’s father 
all his is cleared and all ends happily. 
or the It is a pleasant story with sound values, but not an out- 
wurder standing book, however it will add to the supply of books for 
iment. young people in their teens. Its chief merit lies in the accurate 
d sus- picture it gives of small town American life and High School 
There activities. The illustrations are shocking, really bad examples 
unter of the Reward type of illustration, and it is a pity that the 
The title has been changed. The title of the American edition, 
is real Roof Over Our Heads, has much more point and is far less 
> con- trite. ) 
perate B Howarp, L. Birds as individuals. Illus. by E. 
Hosking. 223 pp. 8 X 53. P - Collins 10/6 
This is a book which you will either delight in, or dislike 
10/6 intensely. The ornithologist will probably be more than a little 
organ doubtful of its value as a contribution to his subject. As a 
will personal account of intimate domestic experiences with birds, it 
inded has its interest; but it would be unwise to place too much 
thor’s reliance on the inferences which Miss Howard draws from her 
agree observations. She is far too ready to credit her bird friends 
ng in with human emotions and reactions: the prime temptation of 
naga- all intimate descriptions of bird life. The stories of intelligence 
in tits on pp. 149-150 must not for example be accepted as 
- may scientific judgments on the facts given. Neither of the two 
which stories (of Jane who “must have realised the danger of the 
; and glass” to her fledglings, and of the blue tit who guided a new 


ait of arrival in the house to a distant open window) entitle one to 
infer that they have “thought amounting to reasoning powers.” 
Equally the author is too ready to attribute to birds a longevity 
they are most unlikely under wild conditions to possess. In 


6/- spite of what she says to the contrary, it is very rarely possible, 
with without ringing, to be certain of an individual bird’s identity 
eturn from year to year. The accepted authority on the longevity 
ifteen of great tits is H. N. Kluijver, who has devoted a lifetime to 
| Car their study, and has found that the annual mortality rate of 
vhere adult great tits is 49% ving them an average life of two 


ected years, Much stronger evidence is needed before we can accept 
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Miss Howard’s assumption that they may live as long as ten 
years. Moreover it is not safe to base arguments about bird 
behaviour on their reactions under conditions which they never 
meet in nature. Over and above this, there is the feeling that 
Miss Howard’s hospitality to bird life is surely overdone; it 
is in itself to some extent abnormal and unnatural. Certainly 
we can learn much about the behaviour of birds by becoming 
intimate with their private ways, and by winning their con- 
fidence. A. F. Park achieved this most attractively in his 
Making Friends with Birds (Chatto and Windus, 1948), 
mainly because he avoided the pitfalls of anthropomorphism, 
and refrained from reading too much into the actions of his 
little friends. Unfortunately this cannot be said of Miss 
Howard’s book. It should be added that the book is furnished 
with excellent photographs by Eric Hosking, mostly taken at 
the author’s cottage in Sussex. 


Kenyon, K. Beginning in archaeology. Illus. 203 pp. 
74 X 5. ; . ; , Phoenix House 12,6 

This is a very timely book. The rise of interest in arch- 
aeology during the last twenty or thirty years has been remark- 
able, and if the majority of onlookers at an accessible dig are 
still made up largely of those who regard the science as a cross 
between harmless lunacy and a speculative treasure hunt, it is 
also usual to find at least a few who are better informed and 
who show an intelligent curiosity in the purpose of the 
excavation. 

This growing public awareness of the importance of arch- 
aeology is very heartening, but it has its dangers, and if the 
enthusiastic amateur is not precisely a new phenomenon, his 
numbers may very well be increased and his ravages made more 
serious by the very publicity which in other respects is to be 
welcomed. As Miss Kenyon points out here, all excavation 
involves destruction of evidence. The more necessary there- 
fore that it should be scientifically controlled, interpreted and 
recorded excavation. 

It is then as a guide to the essential techniques of this ab- 
sorbing and difficult science that this book has been written, by 
an author whose own experience through a very wide field of 
excavation and instruction gives her special qualities for the 
task. It seems in many ways better planned to meet the needs 
of beginners than Atkinson’s Field Archaeology with which it 
immediately invites comparison, In addition to the carefully 
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written chapters on field work, it contains an invaluable one 
on how to become an archaeologist, the professional side to 
which is supplemented by an appendix on University training 
facilities, and another one on the posts in the profession. 

The chapters on excavation are fully and very adequately 
tainly illustrated by diagrams in the text, as well as by plates, though 
oming here some ‘woolliness’ is the one serious criticism to be made of 
, coe the production. 
in has Here, then, is a work most admirably suited to meet a very 
1948), real need, and one calculated to widen and direct the interests 
phism, of the amateur archaeologist who would do well to take it as 
of his the Bible of his hobby. 

Miss @Morcan, C. A Breeze of morning. 237 pp. 
nished § 73 X 54. . . . , Macmillan 10/6 
ken at This is a modern story of the loves and attractions of a 
group of young people told in retrospect by one of them. It 
is not a book which will appeal to all adolescents, but the more 
12 reflective, mature and intelligent of them, especially girls, will 
/6 appreciate its integrity, its calm reflection and its philosophic 
evaluations. In effect it postulates a difference between physical 
attraction and those qualities which form an enduring basis 
for married happiness, but the moral is implicit in the stery and 
“ey the characters are acceptable as whole creations, sympathetically 
tc, it Is treated and revealed and completely without distortion. Fine 
ed and drawn but with the emotional tension well controlled, it is a 

of the book which leaves a pleasant taste in the mouth. 

£ arch-MOLIVER, J. The Lion is come. 320 pp. 8 X 54. 
sf the ; : Collins 10/6 
on, his Careful research and a painstaking effort to make this life 
ape story of Robert Bruce and his times as complete as possible have 
ys the effect at times of overloading the tale and clogging or 
eaten braking the action. But in dealing with the personalities of 
diese her characters, particularly of Bruce himself, his family and 
ok ool friends, the author displays an unusual psychological insight 
and a masterly restraint which, with her profoundly moving 
io ol and skilful handling of emotional situations would make a 
oon, by Scottish partisan out of the most bigoted Sassenach. There is 
field of a useful bibliography and the endpapers consist of an excellent 
ae de map which really does show the places mentioned in the story 
= anole and a plan of the battle of Bannockburn. A map is an indis- 
shich it pensable adjunct to any historical story, but it is all too often 

arefully omitted. 
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TICKELL, J. Appointment with Venus. 256 p 
74 X 5. ‘ ‘ Hodder & Sundae 10/6 
The theme of this story—the rescue of a valuable pedigree 
cow from a small Channel Island occupied by the Germans 
seems at first sight almost ludicrous. But it masks a deeper 
purpose, though practically the whole story is concerned with 
the conditions of the occupation and the removal of the cow. 
It is to be recommended as an enthralling but thoroughly 
sane and balanced novel. The Germans, especially the com- 
mander, are credible well drawn characters, neither devoid of 
humanity nor unutterably stupid and credulous. ‘The islanders 
are firm and dignified and accept their lot with resignation 
mixed with hope and some passive resistance. It is the type 
of war novel which young people should read because it seeks 
to give a true perspective of men and events; without general- 
ising it indicates a few well known and true divergencies of 
national character and it makes clear the futility of war and 
the humour, tragedy and nobility which are nevertheless evoked 
by these crises in human relationships. 


Wepcwoop, C. V. Montrose. Illus. 158 pp. 74 X 5. 
Collins 7/6 

This, the third in the series of “ Brief Lives” projected by 
the publishers, deals with one of history’s most gallant failures, 
A poet, a brilliant guerilla leader, a figure of high romance, 
Montrose very nearly achieved the impossible with hopelessly 
inadequate resources, and died, on the gallows in Edinburgh, 
wearing like a laurel the ignominy heaped on him by his 
enemies. 

Against the background of the grim and unlovely Coven- 
anters, the despicable Argyll, one king untrusting and another 
untrustworthy, a character such as his, full of ability, courage, 
charm and generosity, must in any case stand out brilliantly. 
In Miss Wedgwood’s hands the story unfolds with the drama- 
tic inevitability of high tragedy, which indeed it was. There 
is not much room in which to tell it and yet one closes the 
book at the end with the feeling that nothing that really 
matters has been left unsaid in this fine sweep of true historical 
writing. 

This series has got away to a flying start. It may be that 
other volumes to follow will equal this one; it is quite certain 
that none will surpass it. 
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Have you met the Moomins ? 


bis. appear with a host of fascinating friends 
in the two books written and illustrated by 


TOVE JANSSON 


which have met with wide praise from 
discerning readers from 6 to 60 


Finn Family Moomintroll 
Comet in Moominland 


Fully illustrated each 7s. 6d. net 


ERNEST BENN LIMITED 
Bouverie House - Fleet Street - London EC4 
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| FABER BOOKs | 


Paganini Master of Strings OPAL WHEELER 


The latest addition to the Great Musicians series designed to give 
children a love and understanding of music through knowledge of the 
composer's life. Illustrated with drawings and musical examples. 12/6 


other titles in the Great Musicians series 


Mozart 10/6, Joseph Haydn 9/6, Sebastian Bach 9/6, The Young 
Brahms 10/6, Ludwig Beethoven 10/6, Frederic Chopin Early 
Yeors 10/6, Frederic Chopin Later Years 9/6, Robert Schumann 
10/6, Franz Schubert 10/6, Stephen Foster 8/6, Edvard Grieg, 
10/6, Handel 10/6. All well illustrated. 


FABER AND FABER LTD 2% RUSSELL SQUARE LONDON W.C.1 











Three Recent Successes 


PETS USUAL AND UNUSUAL 


MAXWELL KNIGHT 
“This is a book particularly suitable for a child who is 
pets, for it is of Sound ‘common sense about what 
and what not to do if-one wants one’s pet to be healthy 
happy. Almost every kind of one could want to 
monk otter cubs and i to lizards, 
and silk moths, are dealt with, and many of them are illustrated.” 


Country Life 
Jilustrated 15s. net. 


THE SANFIELDS AT ROCKYBECK 


BERTHA LONSDALE 
“It isa icking and adventurous story set among the Pennine 
Fells. The family go into the country for a quiet weck- 
end; it turns out vastly different when they pursue a thief 
up the fells and discover a strange encampment on the moor. 
There is pleaty of humour, variety and excitement.” 


Yorkshire Observer 
Illustrated by Wendy Koop. &s. 6d. net. 


THE HUNTER’S CAVE 


GERALDINE ELLIOT 
“The stories are delightful, with their entertaining 


t many more— 
pln Bos vation Ayes rye There are sensitive drawings 
Sheiia Hawkins and a guide to the pronunciation of the names. 

Time and Tide 
Illustrated by Sheila Hawkins. 10s. 6d. net. 
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The Stanley Press Ltd., 27, Bradford Road, Dewsbury. 











